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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


The School Bus Issue 


Once more the controversy over the use of school 
buses by parochial school children is in the news. 
Protestants in general are very much divided 
on this question, but so far in the current dis- 
cussion publicity is given only to the Protestant 
opposition to such use of school buses. This issue is 
likely to become extremely important when the 
discussion of Federal aid to education becomes 
concrete because it is on this issue that Federal 
aid can be defeated. Protestants on a national 
scale will have to give much thought to this prob- 
lem. 


One aspect of this problem is neglected by the 
opponents of this use of school buses: the desire 
of a community which provides school transporta- 
tion to do so for all of its children. Why is this 
not a natural desire and a right one which should 
not be denied in the interests of the separation 
of church and state? The fact that school buses 
are related to the public school system is a source 
of some confusion. Why can’t this be thought of 
as being related to the community’s provision for 
its children’s transportation without discrimina- 
tion? As a matter of fact, both the buses and the 
public schools belong to the whole community, in- 
cluding the parents of the parochial school children. 
These parents do not need to use the public 
schools, but why should the use of the buses be 
denied them? 


If school buses do carry parochial school chil- 
dren, this may require more buses and often addi- 
tional routes and thus add to the expense. But 
the parents of the parochial school children pay 
taxes, and the fact that they also pay for the 
parochial schools in many communities consider- 


ably reduces the taxes which other citizens have 
to pay. In this situation, why is it not reasonable 
adjustment to the claims of fairness to provide 
transportation for their children? 


The Supreme Court in the Everson Case (1947) 
even went so far as to compare the provision of 
transportation for all children to the provision 
of police protection for all children. It ruled in 
favor of a New Jersey law which permitted the 
use of school buses by parochial school children 
on the ground that this transportation was a bene- 
fit to the children. The Court warned against a 
use of the principle of separation of church and 
state which would prohibit “New Jersey from ex- 
tending the general law benefits to all its citizens 
without regard to their religious belief.” The rul- 
ing was based upon the principle that the commu- 
nity had a right to serve all of its children in 
this way even though it did constitute an indirect 
aid to the parochial schools. It is significant that 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in most of its 
argument in this case took an extreme view of 
the separation of church and state. It spoke of 
the “wall between church and state” and said that 
this “wall must be kept high and impregnable.” 
In spite of this position, the Court approved the 
use of school buses by parochial school children. 

It is doubtful if any Protestants would take a 
negative view of this matter if it were an isolated 
issue. They see the need of taking a stand here 
to prevent a whole series of concessions to Roman 
Catholicism on the school problem. Also, there is 
a very serious threat to primary and secondary 
education if encouragement is given to parochial 
schools, Catholic or Protestant, such that the re- 
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sources of the community are dissipated in the 
establishment of many educationally inferior school 
systems in competition with each other. It would 
be better if the whole problem of religion in edu- 
cation could be solved under the general umbrella 
of the public school system, but the strongest op- 
ponents of parochial schools are often the very 
ones who block this. 

We are dealing here with an existing condition 
and also with a human problem affecting many 
millions of our fellow citizens in what, for good 
reasons, seems to them to be a matter of simple 
justice. But because this line is so vulnerable, it 
is not even good strategy for Protestants and other 
non-Catholics to be unbending here, to make this 
the line which they decide to defend in order to 
avoid having to defend other lines later. 

J.C.B. 


CAN IT NEVER END? 


HE TRAGIC death of E. Herbert Norman, the 

Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, raises a funda- 
mental question about the whole procedure of 
Congressional committees. Often it is taken for 
granted that the one important question is whether 
or not testimony about the activities of a man 
in connection with communism nineteen years ago 
is true. A more important question is: Is it rele- 
vant any longer to seek such information about 
anyone’s distant past? This is not to gloss over 
the callous and heedless action of the Senate com- 
mittee in giving out the testimony in spite of the 
Canadian government’s clearance of Mr. Norman 
and its quite evident confidence in him. But it 
is time to ask if this kind of thing cannot be 
brought to an end, because any man’s connection 
with communism in 1938 had an entirely different 
meaning from what it has had since the ‘“‘cold war” 
made the issues much clearer. 

Several years ago Mr. Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
of The New York Times proposed that there be 
an amnesty for all who had had some connection 
with Communist movements before some date in 
the late 1940’s. It would fit into the mood of this 
post-McCarthy period to take such an action. There 
were good reasons for taking a more tolerant view 
of communism in the nineteen-thirties than would 
be defensible now. At that time fascism was the 
great international threat. There was no “cold 
war” with Russia. Many Americans had not yet 
lost hope in the Russian experiment which seemed 
reasonable until the early thirities. Also, in the 


lives of many, those were years of a popular col- 
lege radicalism which most often has been out- 
grown. To drag up rumors and allegations from 
that period about anyone is as stupid as it is unjust. 
This proposal helps those who, while willing 
to testify concerning their own past activities, re- 
fuse to testify concerning the activities of others 
before the cold war. We should honor the teachers 
and other citizens who take this position at serious 
risk to themselves. J.C.B. 


THE NEW BRITISH STRATEGY 


HE BRITISH White Paper announcing the 

changes proposed by the government to counter 
the menaces of a nuclear age is breath-taking for 
many reasons, but chiefly because it honestly states 
the conviction that the British Isles cannot be 
defended once the “ultimate war” breaks out. The 
inference is that everything must be done in per- 
fecting the nuclear striking power, including the 
development of guided missiles, in order to scare 
the enemy and reduce the inclination to begin 
such a war. In this sense, the White Paper merely 
states more frankly what has been the implied pol- 
icy of the whole Western world. It may be hailed 
as an example of honest thinking which draws 
obvious conclusions from known facts. But it must 
also be deplored as accentuating a tendency in 
the strategy of the West which will make it im- 
possible to fight “local wars” successfully against 
the pressure which Russia is bound to exert in 
many parts of the world. The danger in this stra- 
tegy is that the Russians will get the advantage 
of us in all the local “Koreas.” The British are 
probably right, however, in their conviction that 
these local encounters are won and lost more by 
political and economic strategy than by military 
means, though the Russians could always resort 
to military power, particularly if they were superior 
to us in the weapons for encounters short of the 
ultimate war. 

Another reason for regarding the new policy 
as astoundingly revolutionary is that, for the first 
time in history, a nation is explicitly relying upon 
the power of another nation for its defense. Be- 
fore our growth into the outstanding hegemonous 
power of the free world, we implicitly relied upon 
the British navy for our security. But that reliance 
was never conscious or explicit. In World War I 
we gradually became conscious of the strategic real- 
ities and realized how much our security depended 
upon the European balance of power and the 
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British navy which preserved it. There are 
some who suggest that we actually entered the war 
on Britain’s side, ostensibly and consciously be- 
cause of the German submarine attack upon our 
shipping, but unconsciously because of a dark 
awareness of our dependence upon British power. 
But now Britain has explicitly confessed a depend- 
ence upon us which is similar to the dependence 
which we felt, but did not confess, in the day 
of her power and our weakness. 


The dependence is the more obvious because 
in the very categories of weapons required, guided 
missiles and ‘‘megaton” bombs, Britain depends 
upon us absolutely for superiority, not only in the 
immediate future but also ultimately. This is true 
even though it is basically because she wants to bring 
her proportionate share to the common defense 
that Britain is willing to sacrifice some of her tra- 
ditional weapons, particularly her proud navy. One 
wonders how it was possible for a nation to con- 
fess this dependence, particularly after the Suez 
crisis made the nation painfully conscious of its 
impotence to conduct an independent policy 
since she could not dare to defy us, however wrong 
she felt our policy to be. But it is just possible 
that the British are politically so mature that it 
was just this historic proof of impotence which 
persuaded them to adopt new policies, measured 
to the future of an atomic age rather than to past 
memories and power realities. 


The eventual abolition of the draft in the 
White Paper policy deserves special mention be. 
cause it is prompted by the same logic as Adlai 
Stevenson’s proposal in his campaign, and it is 
subject to the same misunderstanding, namely, that 
it envisages a decrease in the nation’s military 
strength. But the purpose of the proposal is to 
substitute a volunteer army of experts trained in 
the use of the highly complex modern weapors 
for the inexpert conscript army of the past. That 
proposal must strike the student as a very sensible 
one. 


Of course, not only military but also political 
and economic reasons persuaded a great nation 
to embark upon this revolutionary step. The eco. 
nomic reasons were primarily that Britain bears 
a greater tax load (which must be lightened) than 
any modern nation and that she has engaged too 
much of her industry in the manufacture of weap- 
ons and therefore has been bested in the markets 
of Europe by the rising German industry. The 
markets of Europe seemed to know nothing about 
the fact that Germany lost the war and Britain 
won it. In the modern day the spoils evidently 
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do not always go to the victors, at least not the 
spoils of commerce. 


In short, the British proposals would seem emi- 
nently practical for the nation. But one has the 
uneasy feeling that they accentuate a dangerous 
tendency in the total defense policy of the West, 
the tendency to try to prevent the ultimate war 
by sheer deterrent power. That may be a danger- 
ous gamble. R.N. 


THE MUTUAL WELFARE OF FOREIGN AID 


E WERE very glad to publish the article by 

Paul Hoffman on economic aid in our last 
issue. It stated persuasively and with authority a 
point of view which this journal has consistently 
supported. Such foreign economic aid can be sup- 
ported for a variety of reasons, partly because Amet- 
ican citizens care about the welfare of the countries 
which receive it, and partly because there is a 
strong mutual interest uniting those countries with 
our own. It would be wrong to claim that such 
aid should be given out of pure generosity. It 
would also be wrong to say that our chief reason for 
giving such aid is to win the support of other 
nations for our policy. There is something much 
more significant involved—it is the stake of the 
American people in the freedom and economic 
health and political stability of other countries. 
We cannot separate what we wish for their sake 
from what we wish for our own sake. 


This whole program, which is so very small a 
part of the President’s budget, is in great danger 
because it can be cut by Congress without hurt- 
ing immediately any of the groups which can bring 
strong pressure upon it. What would be hurt would 
be the mutual welfare of our country as a whole 
and of the nations which would receive aid. Citi- 
zens who believe in this part of the President’s 
policy should make their support clear before it 
is too late. J.C.B. 





In Our Next Issue 


EDUARD HEIMANN discusses realism and 
pragmatism in foreign policy. 

“Within realism we should distinguish prag- 
matism, which is unprejudiced, piecemeal 
decision on what to do next depending on 
what the individual situation will tell us 
about its requirements, and, on the other 
hand, the more long-range strategy based on 
the analysis of changing structures and ten- 
dencies, into which the individual measures 
must be fitted and to which, as far as possible, 
they should not be permitted to run counter.” 

















The Christian Criticism of Literature 


T IS one of the hopeful signs of the day that sev- 

eral American Protestant journals have recently 
accepted an obligation to undertake a Christian 
criticism of current literature. Perhaps our first 
thought should be one of gratitude to persons 
like Lynn Harold Hough, Amos Wilder, and Stan- 
ley R. Hopper, who have been pressing this duty 
upon us for some time. Our basic problem, how- 
ever, is to clarify the unique frame of reference 
within which a Christian criticism of literature 
must function. 


It is abundantly clear already that we reject 
the old Puritan framework. We do not wish to 
play the bluenose. We are opposed to censorship, 
except for what is minimal and irreducible. We 
remind ourselves that, while Puritanism had an 
enormously creative impact on political and eco- 
nomic institutions, its influence upon the fine arts 
was mainly a sterilizing one. And at the moment 
we are eager to prove that those of us who are 
the heirs of what Nichols calls Puritan Protes- 
tantism can be just as cultured as anyone else. 


Perils of the Christian Critic 


It would be unfortunate, however, if in our 
revulsion against the bluenose we should reject 
the Puritan and the biblical heritage of ethical 
insight. It is true that in many instances the 
ethical and the aesthetic are not one. This is 
especially true with reference to painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and music. To make an ethical 
judgment on these arts is as irrelevant as to make 
an aesthetic judgment on morals. But the novel 
and the drama are another affair. Here we are 
dealing with the stuff of human nature and con- 
duct. There is an inescapable relationship between 
the material in which the novelist or the play- 
wright works and the artistic values of his craft. 
At this point the ethical and the aesthetic are 
inextricably intertwined. Alfred Harbage has doc- 
umented this interrelationship in his Shakespear- 
ean studies. 


The peril that confronts us right now is that 
we should be so eager to appropriate the culture 
of our times, to accept its shibboleths, that we 
should altogether surrender the uniquely Christian 
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insight. A Protestantism that has lost the sectarian 
impulse to stand in judgment on the civilization 
of the day has lost its Protestantism. It is there- 
fore startling to read in a Christian journal of 
opinion a review of Tea and Sympathy which is 
unable to rise above the level of mawkish and 
sentimental sexuality which provided the frame- 
work of values for the author of the play. It is 
also distressing to come across a newspaper report 
that a prominent divine sees merit in a motion 
picture like Baby Doll because it is an honest slice 
of life and indicates an area where understanding 
and redemptive love should be at work. But the 
problem for the artist as much as for the moralist, 
with reference to life, is where do you slice it, 
and how do you slice it, and in what sort of per- 
spective do you place your slice. 

The Christian critic who has lost the Christian 
perspective will have a disposition to repeat the 
patter of the second-rate secular critic. Every age 
has its honorifics, its ritual phrases which are reg- 
ularly employed for approval and eulogy. At the 
moment the popular honorifics in literature are 
“brave ... honest . . . sensitive . . . sincere.” Any 
dish of obscenity served up on the stage, any col- 
lection of trash spread out in a novel has its 
justification if the author can be made to wear 
the halo of one of these honorifics. If, more than 
this, we can cite passages where the author, in a 
homiletical mood, extols the virtues of courage, 
honesty, sensitivity, etc., we clasp him to our bosom 
as one of the brethren. 


But the meaning of such words in a non-Chris- 
tian context may not be the same as the meaning 
in a Christian context. By this time we should 
have learned from the Communists how the same 
word may have opposite meanings in two different 
contexts of political thought: how democracy can 
become tyranny, liberation mean enslavement, a 
peace offensive become a move for war, and a 
passion for justice turn to injustice. By the same 
token there is a difference between the courage 
of desperation and the courage of faith, between 
the sincerity of the egotist and the sincerity of 
the saint, between sensitivity to lust and sensitivity 
to love, between the honesty that in confronting 
evil can no longer see the good and honesty that 
can embrace both the good and the evil in a 
steady gaze. 




















Artist as Evangelist 


Apart from such confusions, however, there is 
a fundamental affinity that links the preacher, who 
proclaims from the pulpit, with the artist, who 
proclaims from the novel or from the stage. Both 
of them are evangelists. Every writer is an evan- 
gelist, has that within him which must out—a fire 
in his bones, a pregnancy in his mind, a live coal 
on his lips. Indeed, here lies a cardinal difference 
between the great artist and the mere craftsman. 
The latter, by way of making a living, will write 
and produce successfully and perhaps say a thing 
or two that has its relevance. But he suffers no 
inward compulsion; there is no imperative to his 
utterance; he does not speak as one having author- 
ity. He has no gospel, no news good or bad which 
he must proclaim or be eaten up by it. 


Now it happens that in Tennessee Williams we 
have an artist who acknowledges his role as evan- 
gelist. Of his Cat on a Hot Tin Roof he has written 
that it is “the most highly, intensely moral work 
that I have produced, and that is what gives it 
power. It is an outcry of fury, from start to finish, 
against those falsities in life that provide a good 
fertilizer for corruption. What it says, in essence, 
through the character of Big Daddy, is this: when 
your time comes to die, do you want to die in a 
hotbed of lies or on a cold stone of truth?” At 
this point we must remark that, if we confront 
death as total extinction, and if the only alterna- 
tives are those indicated—as between the frying 
pan and the fire—why should anyone make an 
effort to change places? 





But just what is the gospel that we get from 
this “highly, intensely moral work”? Man is a 
beast. The only difference between man and the 
other beasts is that man is a beast that knows 
he will die. The only honest man is the unabashed 
egotist. This hov:est man pours contempt upon the 
mendacity, the lies, the hypocrisy of others who 
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will not acknowledge their egotism. The one ir- 
reducible value is life, which you must cling to 
as you can and use it for the pursuit of pleasure 
and of power. The specific ends of life are sex and 
money. The great passions are lust and rapacity. So 
the human comedy is an outrageous medley of 
lechery, alcoholism, homosexuality, blasphemy, 
greed, brutality, hatred, obscenity. It is not a tragedy 
because it has not the dignity of tragedy. The man 
who plays his role in it has on him the marks of 
a total depravity. And as for the ultimate and 
irreducible value, life, that in the end is also a lie. 


A Gospel of Cynicism and Trash 


Now we are in a position to clarify the honorifics. 
Truth is a foul mess, and you must whip a man 
as you rub his nose in it, or he will refuse to admit 
that he did it and will go off in gay vanity and 
carefree illusion to perpetrate another mess. Cour- 
age is to dare to confront the mess. Honesty is 
in fact to confront it. Sensitivity is to be aware 
of the complex and infinite proliferation of the 
mess. Sincerity is to remain fixed in the mess, and 
to turn no other way. 

If the Christian critic can stop worrying about 
his standing with the cultured folk of his time, he 
will label this sort of gospel for just what it is. 
And that is: the cheap and sleazy cynicism which 
is the reverse of the cheap and sleazy sentimental. 
ism which derives from a thoroughly secularist 
and materialist view of life. In psychological terms 
it is the cynicism of the pampered and protected 
adolescent who becomes disillusioned when he finds 
the world all evil because it does not consistently 
minister to his own egotism, and because he cannot 
recover from the shock of discovering that in others 
there is often the same rapacity that rules his own 
soul. 


Once again, the drama that we get out of this 
situation is in no sense a tragedy. You cannot get 
a tragedy out of a lot of desperate rats fighting 
one another for the last bit of food before they 
drown in the maze in which they are trapped. It 
takes whole human beings to enact a tragedy, and 
there is not one in this play, not even the almost 
likable Margaret. Indeed, not to know the differ. 
ence between this sort of theatrical sensationalism 
and genuine art is simply not to know the difference 
between trash and tragedy. 

Now if anyone thinks that I am letting my Puri- 
tan Protestantism run away with me at this point, 
let me refer him to another critic, Mary McCarthy, 
who is about as free from the taint of the odtum 
theologicum as a writer can be. In the collection 
of her critical reviews, Sights and Spectacles, she 





remarks that Williams’ theatrical hope-chest con- 
sists of “the whole classic paraphernalia of insult 
and injury.” She goes on to charge that “he is ad- 
dicted to the embroidering lie,” and that the net 
effect of his work is one of “painful falsity.” This 
falsity is at its worst precisely at that moment when 
Williams indulges his flair for false heroics. 

That moment comes in Streetcar, says Miss Mc- 
Carthy, when Blanche is allowed to become a sym- 
bol of art and beauty, when “she who has never 
spoken an honest word in her life is allowed, indeed 
encouraged, to present her life to the audience as 
a vocational decision, an artist’s election of the 
beautiful, an act of supreme courage, the choice 
of the thorny way.” That moment comes also, I 
may add, in the Camino Real, when Lord Byron 
gives his stirring exhortation to “go on a journey!” 
It comes in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof when Big Daddy 
exposes his affection for his son Brick, because the 
son shares the father’s “honesty” about life, and 
because the son is the father’s only hope of giving 
a kind of immortality to his own egotism and 
rapacity. It comes again in the same play when 
Brick finally decides to collaborate with his wife 
in begetting a child which, we must assume, may 
hope to live in the same blustering arrogance or 
in the same alcoholic impotence as its forbears, 
and at last go down whimpering to the grave in 
defeat. 


The Critical Resources of Faith 


In any case—whether my judgments illustrate it 
poorly or well—the Christian critic has an obli- 
gation to view current literature in the whole 
framework of the Christian faith about God and 
man. The Christian critic should know how to 
detect in a play its latent theology and its latent 
anthropology. He has as part of his critical resource 
a doctrine of the whole man. He also has a doc- 
trine of sin. Certainly he should be the last to 
complain when sin gets full and realistic portrayal 
in fiction or on the stage. That is the best place 
to learn about it. But the Christian critic should 
desire, with Shakespeare, to see sin set off against 
another dimension of human possibilities, and he 
ought to know the difference between cheap theat- 
rics and genuine heroics. His judgments at this 
point will be not merely ethical-religious but also 
aesthetic. They will help to point to the difference 
between sensationalism and art, between cold 
craftsmanship and truly great writing. 

Moreover, if he has this courage of his Christian 
convictions, there will be a pleasant surprise in 
store for him. He will find that there are competent 
secular critics who welcome the truth of his in- 
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sights, even though their perspective is that of a 
classical humanism rather than that of the Chris- 
tian faith. These others, too, have perceived the 
dishonesty of the current “honesty,” the cowardice 
behind the boast of “courage,” the hypocrisy be- 
neath the pretense to “sincerity.” All these together 
with the Christian may not make up a very large 
company. But they make up a good company. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Church and the Arts 


TO THE EDITORS: I was very interested to read 
Mr. Wilder’s article, ‘“The Church’s New Concern 
With the Arts” (February 18), as I am a profes- 
sional artist lately become a Christian. Mr. Wilder 
seems to be primarily concerned about the need 
to “convert” the ordinary Christian’s imagination 
to the use of contemporary art forms. My own 
concern, for the past five years, has been to “con- 
vert” a pagan contemporary imagination to a 
Christian contemporary imagination. The fact that 
we are both working for the same end (though 
from opposite starting points) may give some gen- 
eral interest to my remarks. 


Mr. Wilder speaks of the Christian’s need to 
bear “witness” to modern art but it seems to me 
that modern art must bear witness to Christ. He 
says, “the perceptive theologian today sees the arts 
not merely as servants of the church in the sense 
of embellishments of worship or strategies for 
religious propaganda....... the churches need 
to be awakened from their undogmatic slumber, 
in the sense that they have lost the sense of the 
fateful issues of good and evil, of salvation and 
damnation. This kind of salutary shock is provided 
by the modern arts and not only by Christian but 
by agnostic artists and writers.” 


Such remarks seem to me to be very true but his 
article lost force, I felt, by his ambiguous use of 
the word “symbol.” Sometimes he used the word 
to describe an abstraction with a life of its own 
as when he says “‘society lives by its myths, its 
favorite symbols ..... Society lives by its images, 
but its life is often stagnant and moribund where 
the living images fail.” 

At other times he used the word in the sense of 
being the conveyor of a particular historic event, 
as when he speaks of the symbols of the Lincoln 
Memorial, the Cross, the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” the Swastika and the Tomb of Lenin. 
To say of this kind of symbol that “society lives 
by its symbols,” is the same as saying “society lives 
on the memory of the great events of its past.” 
To have eliminated all discussion of the intimate 
relation of symbol to history makes his article 
unnecessarily abstract, it seems to me. 

The artist is (and must be, it seems to me) 
concerned with what is. When he forgets or leaves 
out the “is,” his work is in danger of losing its 
relevance for, or power to move, the majority. The 
“ought”—whether in the form of pure abstraction, 


(Continued on page 56) 








DRAMA 


A Land Beyond the River 


Social protest becomes art, Christianity takes on 
the sweat of human experience, and the theatre 
gains a dimension of exuberant life in the drama 
A Land Beyond the River. This play, shot through 
with revolutionary sentiments and bubbling with 
humor, was written by Loften Mitchell and is be- 
ing staged at least through May at the Greenwich 
Mews in New York. 


The work is set in Clarendon County, South 
Carolina, and is based on the origin of the suit 
for racially integrated schools that led to the his- 
toric Supreme Court decision. At the center of 
the drama stands the Rev. Mr. Layne, the troubled, 
compassionate man of God whose leadership de- 
veloped the integration suit. The cast includes 
another clergyman, a dozen parishioners, and two 
white men—one a country doctor who is staunchly 
sympathetic to the cause and the other a school 
superintendent who is a tool of the segregation 
system. One of the Negroes is a classic “Uncle Tom,” 
and one or two others are half-hearted and fearful. 
There are no out and out heroes or villains. Most 
are troubled human beings stinging under social 


abuse and aware in glimmerings of the judgment 
of God. 


A Land Beyond the River is the first major 
production for the young playwright, who previ- 
ously made some tentative beginnings in Harlem. 
The work is not without flaws. It begins a trifle 
slowly, then bounds along. The conflict is not 
concisely defined, stretched taut, then thoroughly 
resolved—all of which is another way of saying 
that Mr. Mitchell has not completely arrived as 
a dramatic craftsman. 


But he has made a resounding beginning, for 
the dialogue is fresh and the characters magnifi- 
cently come alive. Some are tormented by social 
conflict, and some are explosively emotional. Yet 
one carries away a total impression of men and 
women in the flower of human dignity, individuals 
who know what it is to live and die with reverence, 
humor and meaning. The funny and the tragic 
are often juxtaposed, an integral part of the whole, 
and the theatregoer finds himself laughing through 
his tears. This is an interesting contrast to some 
serious plays, acclaimed on Broadway, wherein one 
sees an experienced playwright slowly torturing an 
assortment of characters to insignificant destinies. 
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In viewing Mr. Mitchell’s play, one doesn’t have 
to feel the characters should matter. They do 
matter. 


The Greenwich Mews was established eight years 
ago in the basement of a Presbyterian church that 
doubles as a synagogue, and calls itself the oldest 
theatre in the new, vigorous off-Broadway move- 
ment. These theatres are operated with little money 
and much dedication, and produce masters such 
as Chekhov and Shakespeare as well as new work 
by young writers. Some productions are undoubt- 
edly dreadful, but the total effect is one of the 
fresh breezes blowing through our cultural life. 
This is typically the way something new starts, 
off in the cellars somewhere, and it’s an interesting 
question whether the breezes will cohere into a 
gale that will blow such works as A Land Beyond 
the River into our best theatres. 


While many a play may depict a domestic 
quarrel, usually about trifles, in Mr. Mitchell's 
drama these quarrels center on the question of 
social revolution. One sees the realization of Christ’s 
words: “I have not come to bring peace, but a 
sword. For I have come to set a man against his 
father, and a daughter against her mother.” Thus 
man and wife quarrel and father and daughter are 
sundered as some catch the vision of a cause greater 
than family relationships or life itself. 

Yet it’s all done without a shred of pretension. 
As the enthusiastic response of predominantly 
white audiences has shown, this drama is meaning- 
ful to whites as well as Negroes. It is anchored 
both in the universal and particular, and much 
of the dialogue is in a vigorous, earthy American 
idiom. What one sees, ultimately, is a troubled 
clergyman leading his flock as he gropes his way 
to the Christian basis of revolution. 

This play was not staged by the church or for 
church audiences. But at this writing a few church 
leaders have seen the play, been impressed, and 
have some tentative hopes of doing something with 
it. A Land Beyond the River would doubtless 
provoke protest in some congregations. But are 
smoothly-running congregations the highest value? 
If the churches should decide to sponsor this drama 
in some way, it would be a creative leap forward 
from works of superficial religiosity. Mr. Mitchell’s 
work is humorous and exuberant, and it challenges 
the watcher with the meaning of God’s word in 
the contemporary crisis in race relations. 

Stanley Rowland, Jr. 
Religious News Reporter, 
The New York Times 








CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 54) 


an ideal untempered by fact or reality, aesthetic 
principles or clichés of any kind—inevitably 
deadens any work of art. 

The church’s responsibility in this matter seems 
to me to be one of questioning the contemporary 
artist’s “is” and “ought.” There could be real dan- 
ger attendant on blindly accepting or championing 
“modern art for its own sake.” Once we have 
proven the spirit of a given work of art and found 
it acceptable, then I would say we have a responsi- 
bility to point out to our fellow Christians the rele- 
vance of this expression to our life and faith. Then 
the life of the church might be enriched to the 
degree that a given artist has succeeded in bring- 
ing out the beauty and true meaning of past and 
present events. 

Elizabeth S. Augustine 
St. George, Virginia 


In saying that societies “live by their symbols” 
I merely meant to stress the importance of the 
whole order of the imagination, social and artistic. 
Your correspondent is certainly right: Symbols and 
images are to be assessed by the particular history 
or historical events they evoke. The lived experi- 
ence to which they refer may be quite insufficient 
to sustain true Christian faith and community. We 
recognize this in neo-pagan symbols. I was con- 
cerned that we recognize it also in some supposedly 
Christian symbols, the very character of which is 
that they rest on non-historical sentiment. Chat 1s 
why I was a little hard on “ideals” and even on 
Beauty. Cocteau said once that he tries to “run a 
little faster than Beauty,’ meaning, I take it, that 
Beauty becomes an idol unless it is continually 
renewed. 

AMos WILDER 


WORLD CHURCH: NEWS AND NOTES 


Churches Attack Bill to Control Services 


Churchmen of virtually all Christian groups, 
Catholic and Protestant, in South Africa are pro- 
testing a bill now before parliament that would 
give the government control over church services 
attended by both Europeans (whites) and Africans. 
Under the proposed measure, permission is re- 
y agg from the Minister of Native Affairs to con- 

uct, in urban areas, any church, school, hospital, 
club, institute or place of entertainment which 
admits Africans. 

In a letter to the Prime Minister, the Anglican 
bishops of all South Africa said they believed the 
bill “raises the issue of religious freedom, and 
more particularly that of freedom of worship... 
The church cannot recognize the right of an off- 
cial of the secular government to determine whe- 
ther or where a member of the church of any race 
shall discharge his religious duty of participation 
in public worship or to give instructions to the 
minister of any congregation as to whom he shall 
admit to membership of that congregation.” 

The president of the Methodist Conference in 
the Union of South Africa, the Rev. W. IIlsley, 
pointed out it transfers criminal responsibility 
from white church leaders to the Africans who at- 
tend prohibited gatherings. As such, he said, it 
is even less acceptable. 

Mr. Illsley also denied the suggestion of the 
Minister of Native Affairs that church leaders were 
opposing the bill as revenge against him for tak- 
ing over of their schools. Mr. Illsley said, ‘The 
churchmen’s answer to Minister H. F. Verwoerd 
must be the same as it was to Nebuchadnezzar 
long ago: ‘We will not serve thy gods, nor worship 
the golden image (of apartheid) which thou hast 
set up.’” 
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